








REGULAR MEETING, October 2, 1891. 


The regular meeting of the Society was held in the Law Lecture 
Room of the University Building. 

The President, Prof. G. F. Barker in the chair. 

The minutes of the September meeting were read and accepted. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors, September 
30th, were read. 

The following members were elected : 

Honorary member : Jean Servais Stas. 

Members: Geo. E. Barton, Philip E. Chazal, Prof. F. W. Clarke, 
A. R. L. Dohme, Walter G. Graves, John A, Miller, Henry 
Pemberton, Jr., Mark Powers, A. L. Smith, Clarence L. Speyers, 
Prof. Harvey W. Wiley. 

The following nominations for membership were made: Frank 
H. Andrews, Lyman C. Newell, Clarence E. Wilson, all of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. F. Geisler, on ‘* An Analysis of a Pe- 
koe Ceylon Tea.” 

Prof. McMurtrie moved that a committee on nominations for 
the December election be appointed. 

Dr. H. Endemann presented the following : 

‘*Resolved. That it is the sense of this meeting that the Commit- 
tee on Papers and Publications have exceeded their powers in re- 
jecting, on the grounds stated by their chairman, the paper by Dr. 
Endemann, entitled ‘On Gluten,’ and that the said paper be re- 
committed to them for further consideration and for report to the 
Society at the next regular meeting.” Not carried. 

Miscellaneous business being then in order, the Chair appointed 
the Committee on Nominations for the annual election of officers 
in December, as follows : 

Prof. Wm. McMurtrie, Prof. A. B. Prescott, Prof. C. E. Munroe. 

The following resolution was then offered : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Society that there should be 
a general meeting held in the last week in December, and that the 
matter be referred to the Board of Directors. Carried. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

DvuRAND WoopMAN, 


Recording Secretary. 











PINE TREE SUGAR. 


By Harvey W, WILey. 


Pine tree sugar is derived from an exudation from the Pinus 
Jambertiana. The resin or sap of the tree collects in cavities 
made with an ax or by fire, and on drying forms masses of impure 
sugar. These crude samples have a very sweet taste and a some- 
what peculiar one, due to the resin which they contain, but would 
at once be pronounced sugar from the taste alone. 


Pinus lambertiana occurs in the Oregon Cascade and Coast. 


ranges, from the head of the Mackenzie River and the valley 
of the Roque River, south along the western flank of the Cali- 
fornia Sierras, through the Coast ranges to the Santa Lucia 
Mountains and in the San Bernardino and Cuyamaca Mountains. 
It is a large tree 46 to 92 metres high, 3 to 7 metres in diameter. 
It is most common and reaches its greatest development upon the 
Sierras of Centraland Northern California, between 4,000and 8,000 
feet elevation. In Oregon it descends to 1,000 feet. 

In 1887 some members of the Geological Survey collected a 
small quantity of this exudation from the sugar pines and this 
was sent to me by Mr. H. M. Wilson.* The quantity of material 
was sufficient for a preliminary study, which showed that it was a 
sugar having a specific rotatory power of about 65, unacted on by 
Fehling solution either before or after treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid, and possessing a composition which was represented 
approximately by the formula C, H,, O,.+ In searching through the 
literature on this subject I found that pine tree sugar had been 
examined by Berthelot and described in. ‘* Annales de Chimie,” 





*Received Feb. 6, 1888. Examined March, 1889. 





+Means of three combustions. C=41.51%. H=7.474. 
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3d series, Vol. 46, 1856, p. 76. Following is an abstract of 
Berthelot’s paper : 

‘*M. Boursier de la Riviere, consular agent of France in Cali- 
fornia, in 1856 took with him to France a saccharine substance 
produced by the Pinus lambertiana. This material was given to 
M. Berthelot for analysis. M. Boursier collected this substance 
from cavities near the base of trees. The exudation from the tree 
is at first resinous and semi-liquid. It gradually becomes dry and 
forms irregular masses, consisting mostly of sugar. The natives of 
the country eat it. Pure pinite is prepared by dissolving the 
crude sugar in water, filtering through animal boneblack, and 
leaving to spontaneous evaporation. Several weeks are required 
for the formation of the proper crystals. These were re-crystal- 
lized twice, and the pure pinite obtained subjected to analysis. 
The analysis gave the following percentages of carbon and hy- 
drogen : 

WAG ROR oe aa Neo a i ae ~3basls £oauneeee 


~ 


Hydrogen : 7”. ae Te Pe Nea So 8 1.84 


The second combustion gave : 


Carbon Ie el le 43.5¢ 
Hydrogen ---- ---- ee ea ee ae hci, Naya aN nee 
These numbers led to the formula C, Hy, O; or Cy Ho, Oy in 


which the percentages of carbon and hydrogen completed are as 
follows : 


Carbon iD ae ieee rataareacst cies: eee _...43.9% 
a ee ee een es 


The combustion of pinite is very difficult. It is necessary to 
mix it intimately with oxide of copper and to end the combus- 
tion in a long current of oxygen at a temperature near that of the 
fusion of the glass. Treated with ammoniacal lead acetate, pinite 
afforded a substance which, on analysis, gave the following num- 
bers : . 

UsrbOn. .<.s..22—8 Demiiwi Ss ok oommaes tee 
TIN fe np Kenn e £o eee ne eee 
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Showing the following composition: C, H,, 0; 2 Pb O, corres- 


ponding to: 


Carbon . 11.8 
Hydrogen 2.0¢ 
PbO _- 2.8 


Whence it is concluded that pinite is isomeric with anhydrous 
mannite and possesses the same composition and: formula as 
quercite. 

The specific gravity of pinite was found to be equal to 1.52. 
Pinite is dextro-gyratory. aj=55°.6. ‘Treated with strong hydro- 
chloric acid and heated to 100° for 10 minutes its rotatory power 
is not appreciably altered. 

Pinite does not ferment, either before or after treatment, “vith 
hydrochloric acid. Pinite does not reduce Fehling solution.” 

The difference between the behavior of the sample examined by 
Berthelot and called by him pinite, and the sample sent to me 
was of such a marked nature that I determined to secure, if pos- 
sible, a larger quantity of the material in order to make a more 
thorough study of its properties. ‘The chief‘differences, as will be 
noticed, were in the specific rotatory power and the percentage 
composition. ‘he sample examined by Berthelot had a much 
lower specific rotatory power than the one examined by me and 
had the composition of the ordinary glucoses; my sample had 
a much higher rotatory power and the composition of a hepta- 
glucose, 

During the Summer of 1889, therefore, I made arrangements 
with the Director of the Geological Survey to employ one of his 
men in California for two weeks in collecting samples of this 
sugar, and, as a result of this work, I received, in the Autumn of 
1889, about fifty pounds of a very good article of crude sugar. 
After the reception of this sample in my laboratory, but before I 
had commenced to work on it, M. Maquenne published a paper on 
“A New Sugar With an Aromatic Nucleus,” which he named 
Beta pinite and which he claimed was obtained from the Pinus 
lambertiana growing in Nebraska. Inasmuch as this tree does not 
grow in Nebraska, M. Maquenne was evidently mistaken in regard 
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to the origin of the sugar. He found the specific rotatory power 
and percentage composition of the sugar, which he called eta 
pinite, the same as I found it for the pinite obtained from Califor- 
nia. M. Maquenne’s paper anticipated in a large degree the work 
which I had proposed to do on this sample and it is of such inter- 
est that the following abstract of it is given : 


‘At present only two sugars are known derived from benzine, 
viz., Inosite and quercite, both of which are changed by the action 
of hydrodic acid into definite aromatic compounds. The relations 
of inosite and benzine are more intimate than those of quercite, 
since by oxidation this latter substance gives a fatty derivative, tri- 
oxyglutaric acid, instead of quinones or phenols. Befa pinite is 
another of these aromatic sugars derived, according to Maquenne, 
from the Pinus lambertiana from Nebraska (?). 

Beta pinite melts at 186° to 187°, and is strongly dextrogyrous. 
Its specific rotatory power is (a) p = 65° .51. (Berthelot, pinite 
(a) ;= 55° .6). These characters are exactly those of Annite. Beta 
pinite and sennite are probably identical. The analysis of Beta 
pinite gives aformula between C; H,, O, and C, H,, O;. Heated for 
some minutes to boiling with hydroiodie acid it is decomposed with 
disengagement of methyl. It represents, therefore, a methylic 
ether like the sugars of caoutchouc discovered by Girard, and 
without doubt isomeric with bornesite. If the residue be evapo- 
rated to a sirup and alcohol added, there is produced without 
agitation a crystalline precipitate, which, to the microscope is 
shown to be made up of small tecrahedra. This new sugar, puri- 
fied by a second erystallization from weak alcohol, melts at 246 
It is very soluble in water, almost insoluble in alcohol (strong), 
wholly insoluble in ether. Its composition corresponds exactly to 
the glucoses. Its molecular weight appears to be the same as the 
glucoses, as determined by Raoult’s method. Heated in the sand 
bath to complete decomposition with nitric acid, rutilant vapors 
are set free and a white residue is left which, in contact with a 
solution of sodium carbonate in weak alcohol, precipitates immedi- 
ately crystals of a black reddish color of sodium rhodizonate. It is 


=C. B., 108, 812. 
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thus assured for the identification of the salt that it is transformed 
into tetraoxyquinone under the action of hydrochloric acid and 
that it gives a red precipitate with barium chloride. The product 
of the dedoubling of the Beta pinite by the hydroiodic acid is cer- 
tainly an aromatic derivative, very probably an addition product 
of benzine itself, and consequently an isomer of inosite. It is pro- 
posed to designate it by the term Befa tnosite. It would be in- 
teresting to submit the true pinite to the action of hydroiodic acid 
and to compare it in this respect with Befa pinite. For this pur- 
pose Berthelot has kindly given me some of his original material, 
and I have thus been able to notice that this sul:stance is con- 
verted, like Beta pinite, when it is boiled with hydroiodic acid, 
into asugar which melts at 245° and presents all the characters of 
Beta inosite, being converted by nitric acid into rhodizonic acid 
and into tetraoxyquinone. There is produced at the same time a 
lively effervescence, due without doubt to the escape of methy! 
iodide. In general the two pinites, and probably sennite, are in 
close relation with the aromatic series. ‘They form ethers derived 
from a new principle isomeric with the glucoses and which appear 
to have the same formula as inosite.” 

From a careful comparison of the work of Berthelot and 
Maquenne with the work which I have done on this sugar, I think 
itis evident at once that there is only one variety of sugar, viz., 
pinite, and that Berthelot, in the sample which he originally re- 
ceived, was mistaken in assigning it so low a specific rotatory 
power. It will be noticed that in a portion of Berthelot’s original 
sample, which he sent to Maquenne, the same characteristics were 
noticed, in so far as they were compared, and which are described 
by Maquenne in the Beta pinite. There is, therefore, little doubt 
of the fact that what Maquenne calls Beta pinite should simply be 
called pinite and it is important that this mistake of giving 
the same sugar two different names should be rectified before it 
has found a permanent place in chemical literature. 

The method pursued by me in purifying the crude product was 
as follows : 

The crude sugar contains a considerable quantity of resinous 


and coloring matter. Its aqueous solution is almost black and has 
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a pleasant piney odor. The crude sugar was finely powdered and 
treated with successive portions of boiling 95% alcohol until all the 
coloring matter soluble therein was removed. After removal of 
the alcohol the dry sugar was dissolved in water, making a con- 
centrated solution. This solution was still highly colored. It 
was filtered through boneblack in a hot jacketed filter, by which 
process the greater part of the coloring matter was removed. 

The solution was next treated with a slight excess of basic 
lead acetate, the precipitate removed by filtration and the excess 
of lead removed with H, 8. The filtered solution was then evap- 
orated slowly over a steam bath until the crystallizing point was 
almost reached and again filtered through hot boneblack. 

The solution thus obtained was almost colorless.  ‘T'wo 
methods of procedure were followed both, of which yielded excel- 
lent results. 

First Method.—The clear solution was evaporated to the crys- 
tallizing point, quite a coloration resulting. It was stirred while 
cooling and a fine mass of small crystals was thus obtained. The 
concentration should be such that the mass should have a pastry 
consistence when crystallization is fully accomplished, which re- 
quires from two to four days. The crystals are washed with 95: 
alcohol on a filter until the filtrate shows no_further color. The 
washing is then continued with absolute alcohol until the 954 
alcohol is all displaced. The final washings are with ether. 
The sugar is dried at a very gentle heat (not above 50°) and then 
placed on filter paper over H, SO, until constant weight is ob- 
tained. 

Second Method.—The sirup is evaporated to near the point of 
erystallization and placed in a large jar of which it does not occupy 
more than one-fourth. The jar is placed on ice, and to the sirup, 
with constant stirring, three to three and one-half volumes of 
absolute alcohol are added. The thorough mixture of the alcohol 
with the sirup is finally conveniently accomplished by blowing 
through a tube or pipette. The mixture is stirred from time to 
time to insure small crystals. The deposition of sugar is complete 
in from ten to fifteen hours. The sugar is washed and dried as 
before. 
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The sugar thus obtained is a pure white powder. ‘T'wenty-five 
grains of it occupy a volume of 16.3 cc.; whence its absolute 
specific gravity is 1.5338. Its specific rotatory power, in varying 
concentration, is shown by the following data: 





Grms. Angular 
: Pa (a)D 
in 100 ec. Rotation. 
5 6.57 65.05 
20 20.98 64.95 
25 32.48 64.96 
30 39.05 65.08 


From the above it is noticed that the rotatory power appears to 
be independent of the concentration and is almost exactly 65 as a 
mean of all the results.* Distilled with sulphuric acid, according 
to the method used for the production of furfuramide onlya trace 
of this substance was noticed. Oxidized with nitric acid some pecu- 
liar reactions were observed as follows : 

When the oxidation was carried on in the usual way and stopped 
at a certain time, large quantities of white rhodozonic acid are pro- 
duced. ‘Treated with strong nitric acid in an open dish, however, 
und evaporated to dryness, a peculiar tarry mass is produced, of 
which the barium salt forms a reddish brown mass the composition 
of which has not been accurately determined. 

From the work of Maquenne, already quoted, it is probable that 
this substance may be barium rhodizonate. In addition to this 
a yellowish substance was noticed in small quantities, which is prob- 
ably due to the formation of picric or croconicacid. Treated with 
phenylhydrazin in the usual way, pimite gives no osozone ; pinite 
treated with a solution of barium hydrate solution produces an am- 
orphous precipitate, a part of which on standing becomes crystal- 
line. The same is true when treated with calcium and strontium 
hydrates. Attempts to form the polybasic salts have been only 
partially successful. 

*Increasing temperature appears to diminish the rotatory power. A 
solution which at 5° gave an angular deviation of 14° 32’ gave at 82° only 
13° 00’. Allowing for the expansion of the solution the reading should 


have been nearly 14°. 
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The separation of pinite into two bodies by Maquenne, as indi- 
cated in the abstract of the paper given, has been followed by him 
by a study of these separate bodies, of which the following is an 
abstract : , 

*<The Befu inosite produced by heating Beta pinite to 120° with 
un excess of hydroiodicacid, as stated in a previous communication, 
yields a molecule of methyl iodide and a molecule of Leta ‘nosite. 

Saturated hydroiodic acid, in the presence of a little red phos- 
phorous, easily reduces the Beta inosife at 160° to 170°. There 
ure formed some brown products of a tarry nature and also a sub- 
stance having the odor of phenol which remains dissolved in the 
liquid acid. For the determination of this last bedy, ‘t is converted 
by the action of iodine, and of potassium in excess, into an insol- 
uble iodine derivative. The body thus obtained is yellow, crystal- 
lizable in alcohol or chloroform, in fine needles, fusible at 159°, 
soluble in alkalies and insoluble in water and dilute acids. 

Under the influence of boiling nitric acid, this body is trans- 
formed into picric acid, easily recognized by its bitter taste and the 
characteristic aspect of its potassium salt. It is therefore identical 
with the phenol iodide which before has been obtained from inosite. 
This result, in addition to the production of quinones in the oxida- 
tion of Beta inosite, shows that this substance has the formula C, 
H,, 0;, characteristic of ordinary inosite. 

The study of its ethereal combinations proves that it possesses 
also with inosite the function of an hexatomic alcohol. Moreover, 
Beta inosite is without action on Fehling solution and upon the 
phenylhydrazin acetate, which excludes from its molecule the pres- 
ence of aldhydic or acetonic carbonyls. The method of preparing 
hexacetyl-beta-inosite and hexabenzoyl-beta-inosite is also given. 

Rotatory Power.—Betainosite is strongly right handed. A 10¢ 
solution examined in a 220 mm. tube gave a deviation of 14°.3 
which corresponds to the formula (a)p=65°. It is remarkable that 
the rotatury power is very sensibly the same as that which has been 
found for Beta pinite. In general Beta inosite possessesall the chem- 
ical properties of the inosite derived from muscles or from leaves. 
It constitutes, therefore, as that does, an addition product from 


*C. R., Vol. 109, p. 968. 
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benzine, a derivative from hexamethylene C, H,. It differs from 
inosite physically by a much greater solubility, by its higher melt- 
ing point, by its crystallizing form, and by its ethers, which do not 
resemble any corresponding combinations of inosite ; and finally, 
by its action on polarized light. The latter property would seem 
to indicate that a molecule of Letu tnosite is assymmetrical in its 
constitution, which may possibly be due to its containing two 
oxhydryls attached to the same atom of carbon. 

Beta inosite is distinguished from the product recently obtained 
by Tamret in the action of hydroiodic acid on quebrachite by its 
point of fusion—it is a little higher, viz., 247 in place of 238 ;—by 
its crystallizing form, which is much less marked ; by its rotatory 
power, which is to the right, while the inosite of Tamret is strongly 
left handed. 

Beta inosite is also different from the matezodambose of Girard, 
the rotatory power of which is very small, viz., 6°. 

As a result of these researches, it follows that pinite constitutes 
the monomethyline of Beta tnosite and that its formula is C; H,, 0,. 
This important principle is, therefore, an isomer of bornesite and 
of quebrachite, that is to say, it is a body absolutely distinguished 
in its composition and its chemical function from quercite.” 

Girard has shown, however, that the Beta pinite and the Beta 
inosite described by Maquenne, are identical with the sugar 
obtained by him from caoutchoue and which he calls matezite ; 
and that the Beta inosite is identical with another sugar cailed 
matezodambose. The abstract of the work of Girard showing 
these analogies follows ; 

***Cirard has abstracted from the juice of the caoutchouc of 
Madagascar, a sugar which he has named matezite. ‘Treating this 
substance by hydroiodic acid in a concentrated state, and at the 
boiling temperature, it is broken up into the iodide of methyl and 
® sugar isomeric with the glucoses, namely, matezodambose. 
Shortly after, there was found in commerce, under the name of 
pinite, a sugar extracted from the Pinus lambertiana which Ma- 
quenne calls Leta pinite to distinguish it from the pinite of Ber- 
thelot. When this sugar is treated with hydroiodic acid it is 





> 


*C. R. Vol. 110, p. 46. 
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broken up into methyl iodide and into a sugar which resembles 
inosite, which is called Beta inosite. Struck with the analogies of 
this substance with the caoutchouc sugar, Combes has identified 
Beta pinite and matezite as the same sugar, and Be/a inosite and 
matezodamzite as the same sugar.” The following is a table of the 
physical constants of the various substances : 

Matezite. B.Pinite. Matezodambose. B. Inosite. 
Melting point. --- - Sy 186°.5 246 246 
Rotatory power-- --- 66 65°.% 67°.6 68°.4 

The rotatory powers are determined by solutions containing 2% 
of the material. From what precedes, it is evident that Beta 
pinite and Leta tnosite are not new chemical compounds. 

It is seen from the above data that we have in this exudation of 
the Pinus lambertiana a chemical body of the most remarkable 
and interesting properties. It is evident that the study of these 
properties has only been well commenced, and with the large quan- 
tities of material which are now at my disposal I hope at a subse- 
quent time to add something more to our knowledge concerning it. 


ANALYSIS OF A PEKOE CEYLON TEA. 
By Josepn F. GEISLER. 


This sample of tea would be considered a curiosity by most 
people, inasmuch as its appearance is so different from that of the 
usual varieties of teas met with in commerce. It-is a fine Pekoe 
Ceylon Tea, and its appearance shows it to consist of a mixture of 
small dark and yellow leaves, the latter predominating. These 
small leaves are tightly rolled into coils varying from } to } inch 
in length, the greater portion being about ;% inch long, with an 
average diameter of about 3', inch. Thesmall, light, yellowish 
colored coils are completely covered with hair, giving some a sil- 


very appearance. 
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When treated with boiling water the stemlike cylinders are 


shown to be thick leaves about } in. wide, of a leathery texture, 
very glossy on the inner surface, with prominent midrib, the edges 
and midrib along the back of the leaf being covered with hair. 
The small cylinders reveal themselves as leaves ;°; in length and 
about 4; in. wide, while the very small ones are principally a 
mass of hairs. 

The analysis of the tea gave the following data : 


Moisture (loss by drying at 100° C.)-----..- © 6.20¢ 
Soluble ash__. - oS PRED 
Insoluble ash ae = _ 1.534 
Total ash ee ea One 5.304 
Theine _- IE LD cn Ahan A a ie 2.544 
Total tannin - - -- : yoga ce ees 
Total extractive matter : ohoeees BB 40Z 
PAUP IO WOR... oa eee et 50.40% 


In the above data there is nothing particularly noteworthy ex- 
cepting that the per cent. of tannin is very high. 

An infusion of the tea was made by treating one (1) part of tea 
with 100 parts of boiling distilled water and allowing 10 minutes 
for the maceration. Under these conditions the tea yielded to 


water the following percentages : 


AINGMOG:—. 22-2. : a ee _... 2446 
Tannin ee cee —- Ss SP ilin : 17.194 
Total extractive matter ne Ee. dino & BB5854 
ee ane: We Oa ene ay eee 
Phosphoric acid (P,0,) in ash-_, jrc eeeeee os, Se 


The alkalinity of the ash was equivalent to 1.798¢ of K,0O. 

The infusion obtained was of a dark golden yellow color, 
and had a very agreeable aroma and pleasant taste. From the above 
it will be seen that the infusion took up 96.6% of the total theine 
75.3% of the total tannin, and 914% of the soluble ash, data 
characteristic of a fine tea, as will be seen on comparison with 
analyses of teas of commerce reported by the author in 1889.* 





* See Prescott’s Organic Analysis, pp., 504-512. 














Abstracts of American Patents Relating to Chemistry. 
(From the U. S. Patent Office Gazette.) 
September 1, 1891, 


458,561.—Method of extinguishing fires. George Dickson, Toronto, 
and David A. Jones, Beeton, Canada. 

458,563.—Process of making caustic alkali. Francis Ellershausen, Heb- 
burn-on-Tyne, Eng, 

Solutions of sodium or potassium sulphide are passed through a filter bed 
composed of granulated sodium or potassium ferrate. 

458,607.—Device for cooling liquids. Carl W. Weiss, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

458,647.—Process of obtaining glycerine from soapmakers’ waste. 
Joseph Van Ruymbeke, Chicago, Ill. 

458,648.—Plant for treating soapmakers’ waste to obtain glycerine. 
Joseph Van Ruymbeke, Chicago, II]. 

458,652.—Electro-chemical transformer. Turner D. Bottome, Hoosick, 
Beoys 

458,663.—Manufacture of flexible photographic films. Henry M. Reich- 
enbach and Samuel C. Passarant, Rochester, N. Y. 

A flexible film support made by adding a distillate obtained from zine 
chloride and fusel oil to a fluid solution of nitro-celluiose and camphor, and 
subsequently depositing and spreading such solution upon a rigid suppor- 
ting surface and drying it. 

458,726.—Chemical refrigerator. Ralph Hirsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 

458,741.—Process of making ink. Edward Watson, Grand Rapid, Mich. 

Coal tar and sulphuric acid are mixed in about equal proportions at a 
temperature not exceeding 200° F. and then washing out the acid and 
mixing with dilute alkali to the required consistency. 

458,742. ) —Compositions of matter for restraining the setting of plaster. 

458, 743. | Edward Watson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

458,744.—Manufacture of Fertilizers. Edward Watson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Process of converting tank water into a practically dry non-deliquescent 
fertilizer by adding thereto a portion of other animal matter, an alkali, 
and drying the product. 

458,764.—Method of producing marbled surfaces. Soren C. Madsen, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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Sand, broken glass and broken smoked glass are sprinkled over the sur- 
face of clear glass, placed over a sensitized surface and then exposed to 
the sun’s rays or artificial light. 

458,784.—Method of and apparatus for determining the temper of steel. 
Carl A. Caspersson, Forsbacka, Marzretchill, Sweden. 

458,798.—Ammonia still. George Stroh and George Usius, Detroit, 
Mich. 

458,822.—Bleaching apparatus. E. B. Newcomb and F. A. and F. H. 
Cloudman, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

458,823.—Amalgamator. Henry Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

458,828.—Process of preparing skins. George H. Farthing, San José, 
Cal. 

458,83 7.—Ore washer and concentrator. Charles F, Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

458,840.—Waterproofed parchment paper. Emery Andrews, Kenne- 
bunk, Me. 

458,887.—Apparatus for purifying water. Easton Devonshire, London, 
Eng. ; 

458,937.—Apparatus for impregnating gases with vapors of volatile 
substances. Edward Blass, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

458,946.—Water purifier. Easton Devonshire, London, Eng. 

458,958.—Ore washer or concentrator. Chas. F. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

458,985.—Making vinegar. Gustav Sobotka, New York, N. Y. 

458,986.—Process of producing clear wort. Gustav Sobotka, NewYork, 
Pe Ys 

September 8, 1891, 


459,023.—Process of extracting antimony from ores. Curt Schreiber 
and Hans Kructsen, Broken Hill, New South Wales. 

The crushed ore is subjected to the action of a solution of sodium sul- 
phide and the antimony then precipitated in metallic form by electrolysis. 

459,034.—Process of recovering tin from waste tin plate. Jean M. G. 
Bonnet, Paris, France. : 

The tin scrap is subjected tothe action of an ‘alkaline solution” and 
simultaneously forcing hot air into said solution, thus getting the tin in 
the form of stannate, from which it is afterward recovered. 

459,048.—Process of casting steel carwheels. William G. Richards, 
Boston, Mass. 

459,066.—Process of treating fabrics for ornamentation. Gustav 
Glock, Newark, N. J. 

459,123,—Apparatus for the distillation of tar. Frederick Lennard, 
East Greenwich, England. 

459,136. } —Processes of preparing plates for purposes of utility or orna- 

459,137. § ment. Hannibal Goodwin, Newark, N. J. 
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459,193.—Process of making ammonia and gas. Alphonse Hennin, 
Springfield, Il. 

Gas and ammonia are made simultaneously ‘‘ by injecting air or oxygen 
and steam into a bed of incandescent fuel, controlling the temperature of 
the generator, first, by introducing such proportions of steam and oxygen 
or air as to maintain a zone of combustion at a temperature sufficient to 
reduce to carbonic oxide (CO) practically all the carbonic anhydride (CO,) 
formed by the complete combustion of the fuel and to decompose practi- 
cally all the steam so introduced in the blast; and, second, by regulating 
the supply of fresh fuel to maintain beyond the zone of combustion a zone 
of distillation, cool enough not only to allow the formation of ammonia, 
but to prevent the disassociation of that already formed, leading off the 
ammonia and gas and separating them by condensers, washers, or other 
suitable means.” 

459,236.—Process of purifying brine. Caleb G. Collins, Kearney, N. J. 

The brine is purified by ‘‘rendering the impurities insoluble by subject- 
ing the brine to a current of electricity having an electromotive force not 
exceeding two and one-half volts, sufficient to decompose the impurities 
in the brine, but below the intensity necessary to decompose the sodium 
chloride in the brine,” ete. 

459,267.—Centrifugal concentrator for minerals, ete. Thomas Clarkson, 
London, England. 

459,284.—Sterilizing apparatus. Johann F. H. Gronwald and Emil H. 
C. Oehlmann, Berlin, Germany. 

459,302.—Sterilizing apparatus. Emil H. C. Oehlmann and J. H.C. 
Gronwald, Berlin, Germany. 

459,315.—Centrifugal separating machine. Richard Stanfield, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and Thomas Clarkson, London, England. 


September 15, 1891. 


459,475.—Brine evaporating apparatus. Lowthian Bell, Northallerton, 
England. 

459.494.—Composition of matter for the purification and strengthening 
of iron and cast steel. Charles L. Hartsfeld, Newport, Ky. 

459,496.—Method of extracting cane juice and apparatus therefor. 
Alfredo Leblanc, Havana, Cuba. 

459,556.—Process of electrolytically obtaining zinc. Alexander Watt, 
London, England. 

459,575 —Process of making phosphoric acid. Charles Glaser, Balti- 
more, Md. 

459,579.—Carburetor. George Hargreaves, James P. Scranton, Ed- 
ward W. Porter, Detroit, Mich. 

459,611.—Method of uniting solderable surfaces with aluminium. 
Thomas G. F. Dolby, Elgin, Tl. 
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459,632.—Vulcanizing apparatus. William E. Hathaway, Hornellsville, 
Ney. 

459,639.—Amalgamator. Peter B. Mathiason, St. Louis, Mo. 

459,654.—Diffusion apparatus. Reginald M. Sandys, New Orleans, La. 

459,659.—Ore crusher. August H. Schierholz, San Francisco, Cal. 
459.684.—Ore concentrator. Andrew Fraser, San Francisco, Cal. 
459.688.—Process of making soda with strontium salts. 

Sodium or potassium hydrate are produced by reacting with the re- 
pective sulphates upon strontium hydrate, recovering the strontium by 
treatment with magnesium carbonate, followed by heating the strontium 
carbonate thus produced in an atmosphere of steam, ete. 

459,693.—Fluid-fuel limekiln. Walter B. Wright, Chicago, Ill. 

459.712.—Automatic gas generating machine. William F. Singer, 
Carthage, Syracuse, N. Y. 

September 2/, 1891. 

459,744.—Mechanical dyeing apparatus. Thomas A. Clough, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

459,751.—Compound for preserving ships’ bottoms, ete. Beau Hooker, 
San Diego, Cal. 

459.799.—Kiln. Sterling G. Valentine, Lebanon, Pa. 

459,858.—Ore concentrator. Chas. E. Seymour, Hurley, Wis. 

459,897.—Moth-proofed hair and process of preparing the same. John 
Ruch and John Ruch, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

459,925, Gas generator. Chas. F. Cattelli, Darby, Pa. 

459,946.—Manufacture of white lead. David V. Kyte, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A metallic lead anode is decomposed ‘* by a current of electricity in 
an acid electrolyte to form oxygen-bearing salts of lead, then rendering 
the electrolytic solution neutral, or nearly so, and treating the electrolyte 
with carbon dioxide for the purpose described.”’ 

459,993.—Process of tanning. Henry Churchill, Rochester, N. Y. 

460,004.—Apparatus for the manufacture of phosphorus and alkaline 
silicates. Louis M. C. Foliedesjardins, Toulouse, France. 

460,028,—Method of and apparatus for manufacturing ice. Edward A. 
Quisenberry, Lexington, Va. 

460,028.—Manufacture of ice. Edward A. Quisenberry, Lexington, Va. 

460,030.—Apparatus for deaerating water. Edward A. Quisenberry, 
Lexington, Va. 

460,056.—Process of manufacturing a composition applicable for elec- 
trical insulating purposes, Ernst Fahrig, London, England. 

460,086.—Artificial horn and method of producing the same, William 
Harvey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Consists of plastic materials such as celluloid, pyroxyline, or zylonite, 
ete. 
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September 29, 1891. 


460,105.—Artificial stone, cement, and plastering composition. Edgar 
H. Benedict and Francis G. Bates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

460,112.—Apparatus for coating wire with other metal. John Coffin, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

460,122.—Process and apparatus for generating electricity. Thomas 
A. Edison, Menlo Park, N. J. : 

460,137.—Ammonia still. Daniel L. Holden, New York, N. Y. 

460,186.—Process of making dimethylphenylpyrazolone, Ludwig 
Scholvien, Berlin, Germany. 

Molecular quantities of methylphenylpyrazolone and sodium methyl 
sulphate are heated in presence of hydriodic acid and of a diluent. 

460.193.—Smelting furnace. William L. Austin, Toston, Mont. 

460.195.—Artificial stone. George H. Blake, Portland, Me. 

Composed of graphitic slate and an alkaline silicate. 

460,227.—Insecticide. Richard Wheeler, San Francisco, Cal. 

Consists of lime, sulphur and salt. 

460.2 71,—Process of filtration. John Sutton, Islip, N. Y. 

460,3805.—Amalgamating apparatus. Homer W. Fiske, New York, 
‘eg 

460.311.—Filter. Benjamin F. Perkins, Holyoke, Mass. 

460,320.—Cereal food and process of producing the same. James A. 
Currie, Springfield, Ohio. 

460,354.—Apparatus for electrolytically separating metals from ores. 
Werner von Siemens, Berlin, Germany. 

460,358.—Method of decorating glass articles. William Buttler, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

460.3 70.—Process of extracting bromine. Herbert H. Dow, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The bromine is first freed from its chemical combination, then separated 
from the brine by means of an air blast, and forcing the bromine. laden 
air through a metal or substance that will combine with the bromine, 
thus producing a bromide, ete. 

460,377.—Process of making presser pads for lasting machines. David 
Lake, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

460,378.—Filter. Prosper A. Maignen, London, England. 

4¢0,405.—Process of treating iron. John A., Stephan and Richard 
Southerton, Birmingham, England. 

Process of incorporating a mixture of emery and ammonia alum with 
the molten metal during the puddling operation. 

460,509.—Process of preparing and tempering slurry for portland 
cement. George H. Kalteyer, San Antonio, Texas, and George W. Bar- 
tholomew, Jr., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Js Ba 








